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hesitate to compare the "dauntless moral purpose" of these men with the spirit that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Rome. If this interpretation fails somewhat to carry conviction, it at least is interesting as coming from one of the most candid and circumspect of American historians. Nor need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted the famous Tea-party were actuated by motives such as are here ascribed to them.<*
THE FIVE ACTS; THE BLOCKADE OF BOSTON AND THE FIRST CONGRESS (1774 A.D.)
When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North to introduce into parliament, then in session, the so-called "Five Acts/' including a measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour of that town, and removing the seat of government to Salem. The audacity of the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion encountered but slight opposition.
Another bill soon followed, "for better regulating the government of Massachusetts Bay/' amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. This bill gave to the crown the appointment of councillors and judges of the superior court. The appointment of all other officers, military, executive, and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval by the council. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited. A third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of colonial juries, provided for the trial in England of all persons charged in the colonies with murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in both houses by a majority of more than four 'to one. A fourth bill, for quartering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, was also brought in by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed to prevent that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, restored in civil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catholic church the possession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of an assembly was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for taxation, being committed to a council nominated by the crown. The boundaries of the province were also extended to the Mississippi on the west and the Ohio on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the territory now the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke brought forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on this occasion, the earliest of the splendid series of his published parliamentary orations, he reviewed the history of the attempt to tax the colonies, and proposed to go back to the state of things before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the ministers were resolved, by making an example, to terrify the colonies into submissions
Four ships of war were ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General Gage, commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor of Massachusetts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and he was authorised to remit forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in different parts of the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places collections were taken up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. The Virginia assembly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of Massachusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the operation of thes that the men of Boston showed monumental patience in delaying action so long as they did. He does not more tightly grasped than ever.
